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which engender living souls (animos animasque, p. 181). Between thought 
and extension there are passion and life,— elements which the mathematically- 
minded Descartes tended to minimize, but which Jewish and Neo-Platonic 
influence would tend to make important. M. Lasbax finds evidence for his 
interpretation particularly in the Theologico-Political Tractate: it teaches that 
in addition to the "logical Attributes" of Thought and Extension which are 
apprehended by the reflective intelligence, there are also attributes accessible 
to the heart, and that these are the source of moral as distinguished from mathe- 
matical certitude, the spring of the wisdom and righteousness of the prophets, 
and the explanation of the truth of Scripture (pp. 218 ff.). 

It sometimes seems as if this ardent student of Spinoza had read definiteness 
and coherence into Spinoza's thought that never really existed in the mind of 
Spinoza. One wonders whether the analogy of embryology which the author 
adopts and keeps throughout the book — an analogy which promises so well 
in its emphasis on the quality of life in a philosophical system — does not after 
all keep the interpretation a little closer to biology than is most desirable. 
That is to say, the organs of a body, however philosophically regarded in their 
relations and development, can only shadow forth the nature of ideas in the 
mind, — not adequately characterize them. The facts of nature are more 
tangible, more susceptible of exact analysis than the facts of mind; and the 
method of the naturalist carried over into the field of philosophy easily results, 
I think, in a little too much dogmatism in regard to details. This criticism 
applies, however, in only a slight degree to the valuable work of M. Lasbax; 
his interpretations are always suggestive and surprisingly well-supported. 
The book marks a distinct addition to the already important contribution of 
recent French philosophy to the literature of Spinozism. 

Katherine E. Gilbert. 

La Raison et la Vue. Par Frank Grandjean. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1920. — 

PP- 374- 

This work, by a professor of philosophy at the University of Geneva, 
undertakes a psychological examination of the origin and nature of reason. 
By an examination of the functions of this faculty and of the fundamental 
concepts and principles that are its products, the author seeks to show that 
there is an astonishing resemblance between reason and vision, and that the 
intellectual faculty proceeds in the same general manner as this faculty 
of sense. He is thus led to find the origin of reason in sensation, and among 
the different sensations it is particularly those of vision that contribute most 
to form and determine its procedure. Indeed, it may be said that reason is 
nothing more than the prolongation and spirit ualization of vision, although it 
has also the power of carrying on the development from within itself. 

The fundamental concepts of reason, the author finds, are those of resem- 
blance and immobility, and these are just the aspects of reality that vision 
seizes and emphasizes. The main work of reason is classification, and this 
with its complementary process of definition results in a vicious circle, a 
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double movement which returns to the same point from which it set out. 
But M. Grandjean points out that the original vital instinct has also given rise 
to two other faculties of knowledge, viz., intuitiop, and intelligence. Intuition 
is the faculty of immediate knowledge, while intelligence is practical in character 
and concerns itself largely with the processes of industry. As distinguished 
from the latter, to which it is nearly related, reason is a part of this reflective 
faculty that has, so to speak, become hypnotized by the influence of vision, 
and so become a knowledge of principles and rules, a sort of canonical and 
artistic faculty (p. 364). It is true that the author goes on to point out that 
these are not separate and distinct departments of knowledge but all three 
are functions of the one mind. Indeed, the conclusion which he emphasizes is 
the need of collaboration between the three faculties just mentioned in order 
that true and objective knowledge may be obtained. Nevertheless the 
reader cannot but feel that no real unity has been attained and not even an 
indication given of the basis upon which cooperation is to take place. One 
may agree with many of the author's conclusions while recognizing that his 
theory of reason is simply that of raisonnement, of calculation and abstraction, 
and therefore naturally cannot be made to yield any vital connection with 
reality. But the book contains much that is valuable and interesting and is 
heartily to be commended as a book worth reading. The author proposes to 
publish another volume at an early date dealing in detail with the nature of 
intuition. 

J. E. C. 
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